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PREFACE 

The original of the type displayed in the ensuing 
specimens was designed, engraved and cast by the 
most famous of French typefounders, Pierre Simon 
Fournier, iyiz-ij68. For an account of his career 
and of his types the reader cannot do better than refer 
to Mr. Paul Beaujon s essay, Pierre Simon Fournier 
& XVIIIth Century French Typography, published 
as a special issue of the “Monotype Recorder 9 for 
July, 1926. The matrices for this revived Fournier 
type are available only with the “Monotype” Com¬ 
posing Machine. This face was re-cut in order to fulfil 
a demand for a letter which, while being condensed, 
should not lack beauty and though modern in feeling 
should retain the graces of the old styles. The Lanston 
Monotype Corporation desire, therefore, to direct the 
attention of printers and publishers, who wish to 
employ a style which though classical is not archaic, to 
the following pages. 
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THE INSTABILITY OF MORALS 

The promotion of immoralities 
into moralities is constantly going 
on. Christianity and Mohamme¬ 
danism, once thought of and dealt 
with exaftly as anarchism is thought 
of and dealt with to-day, have 
become established religions 5 and 
fresh immoralities are persecuted in 
their name. The truth is that the 
vast majority of persons professing 
these religions have never been any¬ 
thing but simple moralists. The 
respeHable Englishman who is a 
Christian because he was born in 
Clapham would be a Mahometan 
for the cognate reason if he had 
been born in Constantinople. He 
has never willingly tolerated im¬ 
morality. He did not adopt any 
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by G. Bernard Shaw 

innovation until it had become moral; 
and then he adopted it, not on its 
merits, but solely because it had 
become moral. In doing so he never 
realised that it had ever been immoral; 
consequently its early struggles had 
taught him no lesson; and he has 
opposed the next step in human 
progress as indignantly as if neither 
manners, customs, nor thought had 
ever changed since the beginning of 
the world. Toleration must be im¬ 
posed on him as a mystic andpainful 
duty by his spiritual and political 
leaders, or he will condemn the world 
to stagnation, which is the penalty 
of an inflexible morality. 
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ON ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

At the outset in reading an Elizabethan play 
we are overcome by the extraordinary dis¬ 
crepancy between the Elizabethan view of 
reality and our own. The reality to which we 
have grown accustomed is, speaking roughly, 
based upon the life and death of some knight 
called Smith, who succeeded his father in the 
family business of pitwood importers, timber 
merchants and coal exporters, was well known 
in political, temperance, and church circles, 
did much for the poor of Liverpool, and 
died last Wednesday of pneumonia while on 
a visit to his son at Muswell Hill. That is 
the world we know. That is the reality which 
our poets and novelists have to expound and 
illuminate. Then we open the first Elizabethan 
play that comes to hand and read how 


I once did see 


In my young travels through Armenia 
An angry unicorn in his full career 


Charge with too swift a foot a jeweller 
That watch’d him for the treasure of his brow, 
And ere he could get shelter of a tree 


sina ere ne couta get sfieLter of a tree 
Nail him with his rich antlers to the earth. 


Where is Smith, we ask, where is Liverpool? 
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by Virginia Woolf 

And the groves of Elizabethan drama echo 
“ JVhere ? ” Exquisite is the delight, sublime the 
relief of being set free to wander in the land 
of the unicorn and the jeweller among dukes 
and grandees, Gonqaloes andBellimperias, who 
spend their lives in murder and intrigue, dress 
up as men if they are women, as women if they 
are men, see ghosts, run mad, and die in the 
greatest profusion on the slightest provocation, 
uttering as they fall imprecations of superb 
vigour or elegies of the wildest despair. But 
soon the low, the relentless voice, which if we 
wish to identify it we must suppose typical of a 
reader fed on modern English literature, and 
French and Russian, asks why, then, with all 
this to stimulate and enchant, these old plays 
are for long stretches oftime so intolerably dull? 
Is it not that literature, if it is to keep us on the 
alert through five acts or thirty-two chapters, 
must somehow be based on Smith, have one toe 
touching Liverpool, take off into whatever 
heights it pleases from reality? 
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IN THE PARK by Logan Pearsall Smith 

“Yes,” I said one afternoon in the Park, as I 
looked rather contemptuously at the people 
of Fashion, moving slow and well-dressed in 
the sunshine, “ but how about the others, the 
Courtiers and Beauties and Dandies of the 
past ? They wore fine costumes, and glittered 
for their hour in the summer air. What has 
become of them?” I somewhat rhetorically 
asked. They were all dead now. Their day 
was over. They were cold in their graves. 

And I thought of those severe spirits who, 
in garrets far from the Park and Fashion, had 
scorned the fumes and tinsel of the noisy 
World. 

But, good Heavens! these severe spirits 
were, it occurred to me, all, as a matter of 
faft, quite as dead as the others. 













THEQUEST by Logan Pearsall Smith 

“We walk alone in the world” the Moralist, at 
the end of his essay on Ideal Friendship, writes 
somewhat sadly. “Friends such as we desire are 
dreams and fables.” Yet we never quite give up 
the hope of finding them. But what awful things 
happen to us, what snubs, what set-downs we 
experience, what shames and disillusions. We 
can never really tell what these new unknown 
persons may do to us. Sometimes they seem nice, 
and then begin to talk like gramophones. Some¬ 
times they grab at us with moist hands, or 
breathe hotly on our necks, or make awful con¬ 
fidences, or drench us from sentimental slop- 
pails. And too often, among the thoughts in the 
loveliest heads, we come on nests of woolly 
caterpillars. 

And yet we brush our hats, pull on our 
gloves, and go out and ring door-bells. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

La Rochefoucauld could describe amour propre as 
the spring of all human sentiments. Amour propre 
involves preoccupation not merely with the idea of 
self, but with that idea reproduced in other men’s 
minds; the soliloquy has become a dialogue, or 
rather a solo with an echoing chorus. Interest in 
one’s own social figure is to some extent a material 
interest, for other men’s love or aversion is a princi¬ 
ple read into their a£ts; and a social animal like man 
is dependent on other men’s a 61 s for his happiness. 
An individual’s concern for the attitude society 
takes toward him is therefore in the first instance 
concern for his own praftical welfare. But imagina¬ 
tion here refines upon worldly interest. What others 
think of us would be of little moment did it not, 
when known, so deeply tinge what we think of our¬ 
selves. Nothing could better prove the mythical 
chara&er of self-consciousness than this extreme 
sensitiveness to alien opinions; for if a man really 
knew himself he would utterly despise the ignorant 
notions others might form on a subject in which he 
had such matchless opportunities for observation. 
Indeed, those opinions would hardly seem to him 
dire&ed upon the reality at all, and he would laugh 
at them as he might at the stock fortune-telling of 
some itinerant gypsy. 

As it is, however, the least breath of irresponsible 
and anonymous censure lashes our self-esteem and 
sometimes quite transforms our plans and affefrions. 
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by George Santayana 

The passions grafted on wounded pride are the most 
inveterate; they are green and vigorous in old age. 
We crave support in vanity, as we do in religion, and 
never forgive contradictions in that sphere; for however 
persistent and passionate such prejudices may be, we 
know too well that they are woven of thin air. A hostile 
word, by starting a contrary imaginative current, 
buffets them rudely and threatens to dissolve their being. 

The highest form of vanity is love of fame. It is a 
passion easy to deride but hard to understand, and in 
men who live at all by imagination almost impossible 
to eradicate. The good opinion of posterity can have no 
possible effect on our fortunes, and the practical value 
which reputation may temporarily have is quite absent 
in posthumous fame. The direct object of this passion — 
that a name should survive in mens mouths to which 
no adequate idea of its original can be attached—seems 
a thin and fantastic satisfaction, especially when we 
consider how little we should probably sympathise with 
the creatures that are to remember us. What comfort 
would it be to Virgil that boys still read him at school, 
or to Pindar that he is sometimes mentioned in a world 
from which everything he loved has departed? Yet , be¬ 
neath this desire for nominal longevity, apparently so 
inane, there may lurk an ideal ambition of which the 
ancients cannot have been unconscious when they set so 
high a value on fame. They often identified fame with 
immortality, a subject on which they had far more 
rational sentiments than have since prevailed. 








GENIUS & COMMON SENSE 

There is nothing more distinct than common sense and vul¬ 
gar opinion. Common sense is only a judge of things that fall 
under common observation, or immediately come home to 
the business and bosoms of men. This is of the very essence 
of its principle, the basis of its pretensions. It rests upon the 
simple process of feeling, it anchors in experience. It is not, 
nor it cannot be, the test of abstract, speculative opinions. 
But half the opinions and prejudices of mankind, those which 
they hold in the most unqualified approbation and which 
have been instilled into them under the strongest sandfions, 
are of this latter kind, that is, opinions, not which they have 
ever thought, known, or felt one tittle about, but which they 
have taken up on trust from others, which have been palmed 
on their understandings by fraud or force, and which they 
continue to hold at the peril of life, limb, property, and 
character, with as little warrant from common sense in the 
first instance as appeal to reason in the last. The ultima ratio 
regum proceeds upon a very different plea. Common sense is 
neither priestcraft nor state-policy. Yet ‘ there’s the rub that 
makes absurdity of so long life ’; and, at the same time, gives 
the sceptical philosophers the advantage over us. Till nature 
has fair play allowed it, and is not adulterated by political and 
polemical quacks (as it so often has been), it is impossible to 
appeal to it as h defence against the errors and extravagances 
o mere reason. If we talk of common sense, we are twitted 
with vulgar prejudice, and asked how we distinguish the one 
from the other: but common and received opinion is indeed 
a compost heap ” of crude notions, got together by the 
anc ^ P ass ions of individuals, and reason is itself the 
thrall or manumitted slave of the same lordly and besotted 
masters, dragging its servile chain, or committing all sorts of 
baturnalian licences, the moment it feels itself freed from it. 
If ten millions of Englishmen are furious in thinking them¬ 
selves right in making war upon thirty millions of French¬ 
men, and if the last are equally bent upon thinking the others 













by William Ha^litt 

always in the wrong , though it is a common and national 
prejudice , both opinions cannot be the dictate of good sense: 
but it may be the infatuated policy of one or both governments to 
keep their subjects always at variance. If a few centuries ago all 
Europe believed in the infallibility of the Pope, this was not an 
opinion derived from the proper exercise or erroneous direction of 
the common sense of the people : common sense had nothing to do 
with it—they believed whatever their priests told them. England 
at present is divided into Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and 
Dissenters : both parties have numbers on their side ; but common 
sense and party-spirit are two different things. Sects and heresies 
are upheld partly by sympathy, and partly by the love of con¬ 
tradiction : if there was nobody of a different way of thinking, 
they would fall to pieces of themselves. If a whole court say the 
same thing, this is no proof that they think it, but that the in¬ 
dividual at the head of the court has said it: if a mob agree for a 
while in shouting the same watch-word, this is not to me an 
example of the sensus communis; they only repeat what they 
have heard repeated by others. If indeed a large proportion of the 
people are in want of food, of clothing, ofshelter, if they are sick, 
miserable, scorned, oppressed, and if each feeling it in himself, 
they all say so with one voice and one heart, and lift up their 
hands to second their appeal, this I should say was but the 
dictate of common sense, the cry of nature. But to waive this part 
of the argument, which it is needless to push farther, 1 believe 
that the best way to instruct mankind is not by pointing out to 
them their mutual errors, but by teaching them to think rightly 
on indifferent matters, where they will listen with patience in 
order to be amused, and where they do not consider a definition 
or a syllogism as the greatest injury you can offer them . 
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•f 18 pt. -£• 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST! 
UVWXYZZECE ABCDEFGHIJ] 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzeceoe 
fiffflffiffl abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
12345 ae&6HTfk,;:‘1?()[]— 67890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR! 
STUVWX YZJEQE .ABCDEFG 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyqcecefjf 

fljfijJlaee,abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 

12345 ajffltjp&sf!?[]() 63890 
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* 14 pt • 4 * 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
Z^(E ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTU 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzaece 
12345 :;!?-"[]()-£ 67890 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVXJ 
JVX YZMQEQ ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNO 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyicece 

12345 fijfijl”:;!? ()[]caee 63890 


14 pt. small face -S* 

ABCDEF GHIJKLMN OP QRSTU VWXYI 
Z^CEABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTXS 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^(E,ABCDYBI 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzaeoefiffflffiffl&ft 
12345 ffiftffi.,:; !?-”*«»()-[]— £ 67890 

A BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS TUVJVD 
X YZAbXEABCDEFGHIJJKLMNFQ WZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyiczccefiffflffiffl&abch 
1 2345 fffifiJTh-'A? 63890 
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4 * 12 pt . 

ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^XE 

ABCDEFGHIJJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZiE(EABCDEFGHIJIPZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzasoe&fiffflffifflabcdefgi 
12345 .,:;!?-”()-[]•—jCttSe&ffiffftffi 67890 

ABCDEFGH1JJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ H 

tE(E abcdefghijjklmnopqrstuvwx 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy^zotfaefifffljfifflabcdefghijk 
12345 <57890 


4 - 10 pt. * 

ABCDEF GHIJ JKLMN OP QRSTU VWXYZ^£(E&AB CP 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZZEOEABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQSTZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzasoegefiffflffifflMriffftffiabcdefgh 
12345 — - •«»—£*tt§ 67890 

ABCDEFGH1JJKLMNOPQRS TUVWX YZJEQEQKU 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy7 l <zo!fefiffflffifflclffffiftjfi& abcdefghijk 
12345 > : A ?’()[] 67890 
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